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THE EVOLUTION OF MAETERLINCK'S 
DRAMATIC THEORY. 



E. C. Hills. 



Maurice Maeterlinck is still only in middle life, — he w$is 
bom in 1862; but he has already written much of value; 
lyric verse, drama, philosophical essays, and descriptions of 
animal and plant life. 

In his earliest writings he gave evidence of being, like 
Verlaine and Mallarme, a symbolist. He was in revolt 
against realism, and he portrayed the mystic beauties of the 
human soul largely by means of allusion and allegorical 
legend. In philosophy he was a mystic and fatalist, who 
held man to be the plaything of invisible, malevolent forces 
that it were useless to resist; and in the drama he was an 
admirer and devoted follower of Shakespeare.^ 

Maeterlinck is still a symbolist ;2 but in the drama he owes 
allegiance to Ibsen rather than to Shakespeare. In. his phil- 
osophical beliefs he has been influenced largely by the trans- 
cendentalism of Emerson and the stoic ethics of Marcus 
Aurelius. He is still a mystic, but his gloomy fatalism has 
been succeeded by the cheerful self-confidence of one who 
believes that man may largely control destiny through the 
exercise of wisdom and love. 

In making a study of Maeterlinck's drama, it is interest- 



1 The influence of Shakespeare is seen most in La Princesse Maleine: note the 
Nurse, the Fool, the murder scene, the coarse jestinsr, etc. 

2 Probably the more prominent leaders of contemporary French symbolism 
have been Maurice Maeterlinck, Jean Moreas, Stuart Merrill and Jean Psichari. 
It is inteterestinsr that none of these is French. 
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ing to note the evolution of the author's philosophical ideas 
and dramatic theories and the growth of skill in dramatic 
composition. The first dramas are the creation of his youth. 
They contain wildly romantic and highly improbable scenes. 
In the first of all, la Princesse Maleine, but in no other, 
there jare attempts at coarse jesting. Of real humor there 
is none, and the leading motif is terror. The characters are 
often of childlike simplicity and have an odd way of repeat- 
ing what others have said. Of this Maeterlinck himself has 
said, speaking of these first "little dramas," as he somewhat 
condescendingly calls them: "It would have been easy to 
suppress much perilous simplicity of speech and act, some 
useless scenes, and many of the astonished repetitions that- 
give the characters the appearance of somnambulists who are 
a little deaf and are being continually awakened from a pain- 
ful dream."^ 

Some light is thrown on this naive parallelism by Alfred 
Sutro in the introduction to his translation of Wisdom and 
Destiny. "His environment," he says, '^ * * helped to 
give a mystic tinge to his mind. The peasants who dwelt 
around his father's house always possessed a peculiar fasci- 
nation for him. He would watch them as they sat by their 
doorway, squatting on their heels, as their custom is — ^grave, 
monotonous, motionless, the smoke from their pipes almost 
the sole sign of life. For the Flemish peasant is a strangely 
inert creature, his work once done — as languid and lethargic 
as the canal that passes by his door. There was one cottage 
into which the boy would often peep on his way home from 
school, the home of seven brothers and one sister, all old, 
toothless, worn — working together in the daytime at their 
tiny farm ; at night sitting in the gloomy kitchen, lit by one 
smoky lamp, — all looking straight before them, saying not 
a word; or when, at rare intervals, a remark was made, 
taking it up each in turn and solemnly repeating it, with per- 



1 Preface to Vol. I of Theatre, p. I. 
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haps the slightest variation in form. It was amidst influ- 
ences such as these that his boyhood was passed/'^ 

Of the earh'er dramas, several have much in common. 
The incidents and the characters differ, but the setting is 
often the same : an ancient, gloomy castle of king or queen, 
situate in a dark forest of immense trees, and near the sea of 
which one catches glimpses now and then. And in the gloomy 
old castle are long, dark halls opening into silent rooms, and 
under it all are subterranean caverns filled with stagnant, ill- 
smelling water, and alive with loathsome creatures whose ac- 
tivity threatens even to undermine the castle walls ; and into 
this abode of gloom comes a young person, a child or inno- 
cent woman, and meets death. And the approach of death is 
heralded by nature, — ^by rain and hail and lightning flashes, 
by strange comets and falling stars.^ 

Of this general type are la Princesse Mdeine (1889), — 
"this savage little legend of the misfortunes of Maleine," as 
Maeterlinck once called it;^ les Sept Princesses (1891) ; 
Pelleas et Melisande (1892); Alladine et Palomides, la 
Mort de Tintagiles,^ (1894); and, to some extent, 
Aglavaine et Selysette (1896). In an analysis of his own 
plays, Maeterlinck has said: "The motif of these little 
dramas was the fear of the unknown * * * , There v^s 



1 As an illustration of extreme parallelism, note the followinsr passage: 
Maleine — I see the lighthouse ! 
Nurse— You see the lisrhthouse? 
Maleine— Yes, I think it is the lighthouse. 
Nurse— But, then, you ought to see the city. 
Maleine— I do not see the city. 
Nurse— You do not see the city? 
Maleine— I do not see the city. 

{La Princesse Maleine, Act I, Scene IV.) 

1 Note the following passage: 

Stephano— Again the comet of the other night ! 

Vanox — It is enormous. 

Stephano— It seems to be pouring blood upon the castle. 

{Here a shower of stars seems to fall upon the castle.) 
Vanox— The stars are falling on the castle ! Look ! Look ! Look ! 
Stephano— I never saw such a shower of stars ! You would say Heaven 

wept. ♦ » ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Vanox— The sky is turning black, and the moon is strangely red. 
Stephano—It is raining torrents. 

{Lxt Princesse Maleine. Act I, Scene I.) 

1 See The Plays of Maurice Maeterlinck, translated by Richard Hovey, Vol. II, 
Preface, p. IX. 

2 This, a masterpiece of the symbolistic and mystic, is said to be Maeterlinck's 
favorite play. 
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faith in enormous powers, invisible and fatal, whose inten- 
tions no one could guess, but which the spirit of the drama 
assumed to be malevolent, attentive to every act, hostile to 
laughter, to life, peace, and love. Perhaps they were just, 
at heart, but only when in anger, and they exercised justice 
in a manner so hidden, so indirect, so slow and remote that 
their punishment, — for they never rewarded, — ^took the ap- 
pearance of the arbitrary and inexplicable acts of destiny * 
* * . This unknown power usually assumed the form 
of death. The infinite, dark, cunningly active presence of 
death filled the whole poem. The problem of existence was 
answered only by the enigma of its destruction. Moreover, 
it was an indifferent and inexorable death, blind, groping its 
way at random, carrying away preferably the younger and 
less unhappy, simply because they did not remain- so motion- 
less as the others, and because every sudden movement in the 
night attracted its attention. There were about it only little 
weak creatures, shivering, elementary, who moved to and 
fro and wept at the edge of a gulf.''^ 

Of another and distinct type are the short, one-act plays, 
rintruse, les Aveugles (1890), and I'lnterieur (1894). 
These are imbued with the mystic fatalism so characteristic 
of 'Maeterlinck's earlier work, and in two of them (VIntruse 
and les Aveugles) Death in person, invisible but audible, 
stalks across the stage- These little plays stand out from 
those previously mentioned in that there are in them no 
kings and queens, no murder or bloodshed, but merely the 
quiet coming of death to the humble and lowly. The 
strongest of the three is probably les Aveugles, th^ "symbol 
of a world lost in the dark forest of unfaith and unknowl- 
edge, its ancient guide, the church, sitting dead in the 
midst."2 

Of a third type are the short playlets, Arimie et Barbe- 
bleue and ta Soeur Beatrice. "They are," as Maeterlinck 



1 TtmpU enseveli, pp. 112-114. 

2 Hovey, I, p. 6. 
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says, "little jeux de seine, short poems of the kind rather 
unfortunately called 'comic-opera/ and meant to furnish to 
the musicians who had asked for them, a suitable theme for 
lyrical development."^ They are weird, mystic scenes, but 
are only slightly dramatic. Maeterlinck has worked over an 
old theme in la Soeur Beatrice, which he has changed little 
from its mediaeval form.^ 

Maeterlinck's earlier dramas, therefore, may be divided 
into three groups that treat (i) of kings and queens, gloomy 
castles, and.violent death, (2) of the quiet coming of death 
to the humble and lowly, and (3) of religious exaltation or 
of the rescue of the afflicted. 

In most of these earlier dramas the strongest note is the 
mystery of the terrible unknown, a mystery that is height- 
ened by the author's "intentional vagueness and remoteness, 
the insistence on seemingly trivial and irrelevant things, 
the cumulative effect of details which singly appear insignif- 
icant^T-all with a view to enveloping the subject in a mist 
that shall make it loom up bigger and more threatening. 
The nervous irritation caused by persistent repetition, the 
disconcerting strangeness of speech and acts, the suggestion 
of an elusive hidden meaning, all serve to heighten the 
abnormally impressionable state in which the author desires 
to keep his readers."^ 

None of these earlier dramas, save perhaps Pelleas et 
Melisande^y has succeeded on the stage, and it is probable 
that Maeterlinck did not wish therh to be acted. In answer 
to the charge that the characters are all puppets and impossi- 
ble of representation, Maeterlinck has answered that the per- 
formance of great dramas is never satisfactory. He says: 
■^We must admit that the theater, at least in its tendencies, 
is an art. But I do not find in it the mark of other arts. Art 



1 Preface to Themtre, p. XVIII. 

s For an Eofflith version, see The Ballad of a Nun, by John Davidson. 

8 These words are taken bodily from a letter written recently by Professor C 
H. Grandffent of Harvard University to the author of this article. 

4 This play especially has several Isrrical passages of surpassing beauty. Note 
Act III, Scene II. and Act IV. Scene IV. 
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always follows a circuitouis route and does not act directly. 
Its supreme mission is the revelation of the infinite and great 
in man as well as his hidden beauty * * * Most of the 
great poems of mankind can not be put on the stage. Lear, 
Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra can not 
be represented, and it is dangerous to see them on the stage. 
Something of Hamlet is dead for us from the day we have' 
seen him die before our eyes. The specter of an actor has 
dethroned him, and we can not put aside the usurper of our 
dreams * * * . Every masterpiece is a symbol, and a 
symbol does not bear the presence of man * * * . The 
Greeks were not ignorant of this incompatibility, and 
their masks, which we no longer understand, probably served 
only to lessen the effect of man's presence and aid the sym- 
^bolism."! 

When Maeterlinck began dramatic writing, he was under 
the influence of Shakespeare, as far as a French symbolist 
can be influenced by the great Elizabethan dramatist; and 
today he admires Shakespeare and holds him to be the 
world's greatest playwright. And he still deems allusion 
to the mysteries of destiny to be the most powerful motif of 
a drama, for without this it becomes realistic and materialis- 
tic and must renounce much beauty. But as long ago as 
1894, Maeterlinck had begun to feel a strong aversion to 
bloodshed and violence on the stage. In the Tragique 
jquotidien he said: "But our authors of tragedy * * * 
' put all the interest of their works in the violence of the inci- 
dent that is reproduced. And they seek to amuse us with 
the same sort of acts that delighted barbarians who were 
accustomed to crimes, murders and treachery ; while we for 
the most part pass our lives far from blood, outcries, and 
swords * * * . When I go to the theater, it seems to 
me that I am for a few hours in the midst of my ancestors, 
who had a simple, cold and brutal conception of life * * 
* . I see a deceived husband kill his wife, a woman poison 



1 Bovey, II. pp. X-XIV. 
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her lover, a son avenge his father, a father sacrifice his chil- 
dren, children kill their father, kings assassinated, virgins 
violated, citizens imprisoned, and all the traditional sublim- 
ity, but, alas ! so superficial and material, of blood, visible 
tears, and death * * * , j have come to believe that 
an old man seated in his armchair, waiting quietly beside 
his lamp, listening unconsciously to all the eternal laws that 
reign about his house, interpreting, without comprehending, 
the silence of doors and windows and the faint voice of light, 
submitting with slightly bowed head to the presence of his 
soul and of destiny, without suspecting that all the powers 
of this world are taking part and keeping watch in the room 
like so many attentive servants, not knowing that the very 
sun supports above the abyss the little table on which he 
leans, and that there is not a star in the heavens nor a force 
within the soul that is indifferent to the movement of an 
eyelid that drops or a thought that rises, — I have come to 
believe that this motionless old man really lives a deeper, 
more human, and more universal life than the lover who 
strangles his mistress, the captain who wins a victory, or 
Jthe husband who avenges his honor.' "^ This theory of 
dramatic art is applied with skill and effectiveness in 
rinterieiir, where the old man sits beside his lamp, leaning 
upon the table, wholly ignorant of the approaching tragedy, 
and yet with a vague feeling of presentiment.^ And not 
since the coming of VInterieur has Maeterlinck permitted 
bloodshed or murder on the stage. 

And of late Maeterlinck has said: "It is seldom that 
cries are heard now ; bloodshed is rare, and tears not often 
seen. It is in a small room, round a table, close to the fire, 
that the joys and sorrows of mankind are decided."^ 

"People still die on the stage, it is true, as in reality they 
still must die, but death has ceased — or will cease, let us 



1 Tresor (Us humbles, pp, 184-8. 

2 Note also, as an instance of the contemplative old man, the grrandfather in 
Pelleas et Melisande, 

8 The Modern Drama, in The Double Garden, translated by Alfred Sutro. pp. 
122-3. 
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hope, very soon — to be regarded as the indispensable setting, 
the ultima ratio, the inevitable end, of every dramatic poem. 
In the most formidable crisis of our lives — which, cruel 
though it may be, is cruel in silent and hidden ways — ^we 
rarely look to death for a solution; and for all that the 
theater is slower than the other arts to follow the evolution 
of human consciousness, it will still be at last compelled, in 
some measure, to take this into account. * * * the 
Italian, Scandinavian, Spanish or mythical stories * * * 
are no longer able to offer us the direct interest they pre- 
sented at a time when they appeared highly natural and 
possible, at a time, when, at any rate, the circumstances, 
manners and sentiments they recalled were not yet extinct 
in the minds of those who witnessed their reproduction."^ 
*** * * the passions and feelings of a modern poet must, 
in despite of himself, be entirely and exclusively modern."^ 

Today Maeterlinck's philosophy of optimistic stoicism, — 
his belief in the invincible power of wisdom with love, — no 
longer permits him to consider a blind inexorable fate as the 
sole cause of tragedy. Man, he holds, with wisdom and 
love, may control destiny ; hence, there can be tragedy only 
amongst fools and madmen. In the very presence of the 
wise and good only one cause of tragedy is possible, and that 
is deliberate self-sacrifice for the good of others. "The mere 
presence of the sa!ge suffices to paralyze destiny; and of this 
we find proof in the fact that there exists scarce a drama 
whereiii a true sage appears; when such is the case, the 
event must needs halt before reaching bloodshed and tears. 
Not only is there no drama wherein sage is in conflict with 
sage, but indeed there are very few whose action revolves 
round a sage. And truly, can we imagine that an event shall 
turn into tragedy between men who have earnestly striven to 
gain knowledge of self ? But the heroes of famous tragedies 
do not question their souls profoundly ; and it follows there- 



1 71k€ Modem Drama, in The Double Garden, i>p. 116-7. 
« Idem, pp. 120-1. 
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from that the beauty the tragic poet presents is only a cap- 
tive thing, is fettered with chains ; for were his heroes to soar 
to the height the real hero would gain, their weapons would 
fall to the ground, and the drama itself become peace — ^the 
peace of enlightenment. It is only in the Passion of Christ, 
the Phaedo, Promethius, the murder of Orpheus, the sacri- 
fice of Antigone — it is only in these that we find the drama 
of the sage, the solitary drama of wisdom. But elsewhere it 
is rarely indeed that tragic poets will allow a sage to appear 
on the scene, though it be for an instant. They are afraid of 
a lofty soul ; for they know that events are no less afraid, and 
that a murder committed in the presence of the sage seems 
quite other than the murder committed in the presence of 
those whose soul still knows not itself. Had Oedipus pos- 
sessed the inner refuge that Marcus Aurelius, for instance, 
had been able to erect in himself — a refuge whereto he could 
fly at all times — ^had he only acquired some few of the cer- 
titudes open to every thinker — what could destiny then have 
done? What would she have entrapped in her snares? 
Would they have contained aught besides the pure light that 
streams from the lofty soul, as it grows more beautiful still 
in misfortune?"^ "Hamlet, bewailing his fate on the brink 
of the gulf, seems profounder, imbued with more passion, 
than Antoninus Pius, whose tranquil gaze rests on the self- 
same forces, but who accepts them and questions them 
calmly, instead of recoiling in horror and calling down curses 
on them."2 "The external forces, we know, will not yield to 
the righteous man ; but still he is absolute lord of most of the 
inner powers; and these are for ever spinning the web of 
nearly all our happiness and sorrow. We have said that the 
sage, as he passes by, intervenes in countless dramas. In- 
deed his mere presence suffices to arrest most of the calami- 
ties that arise from error or evil. They can not approach 
him, or even those that are near him. A chance meeting with 



1 IVisdom and Destiny, Sutro*s translation, pp. 35-7. 

2 Idem, p. 156. 
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a creature endowed with simple and loving wisdom has 
stayed the hands of men who else had committed countless 
acts of folly or wickedness."^ "Around the upright man 
there is drawn a wide circle of peace, within which the ar- 
rows of evil soon cease to fall; nor have his fellows the 
power to inflict moral suffering upon him."^ 

The development of these philosophical views of Maeter- 
linck may be clearly traced in his dramas. Their appear- 
ance, though vague and indistinct, is noted first in Alladine 
et Palomides. Here Astolaine is willing to sacrifice her- 
self that her beloved may be happy with another; but vio- 
lent death is not averted. In Aglavaine et Selysette the 
young wife meets death by throwing herself from a lofty 
tower that she may no longer stand between Meleandre and 
Aglavaine. The motif of the tragedy is self-sacrifice, but the 
cause is not noble. These are the last of Maeterlinck's ear- 
lier tragedies, and six years elapsed before the appearance of 
another and a greater drama, Monna Vanna (1902). 

Monna Vanna must be recognized as thus far Maeter- 
linck's greatest dramatic work. In it our author has fully 
put into effect his later theory of dramatic art, — ^that the 
mere presence of a wise man or woman will avert all forms 
of tragedy save one, that of deliberate self-sacrifice for the 
good of others. It has been shown that this theory was 
followed somewhat blindly and gropingly in Alladine et 
Palomides and more clearly and definitely in Aglavaine et 
Selysette; but it is in Monna Vanna that we find for the 
first time in Maeterlinck's works the deliberate and noble self- 
sacrifice of an Antigone. Maeterlinck has said that he wrote 
Monna Vanna for Georgette Leblanc, a popular and success- 
ful actrice, who has since become Mme. Maeterlinck. To 
this fact may be due in large part the greater human inter- 
est of this play as compared with the others.^ In any case, 



1 IVtsdom and Destiny, pp. 198-9. 
« Idem, p. 199. 

8 Monna Vanna, and the husband in Pelleas et Melisande, are probably the only 
two instances of successful character-drawing in Maeterlinck's dramas. 
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Monna Vanna is the only one of Maeterlinck's dramas that 
has been truly successful on the stage. It may have been the 
sensational element in it that drew the crowds, but Maeter- 
linck did not mean it so. 

There is a similarity between Monna Vanna and Brown- 
ing's Luna thdit has led some unjustly to accuse Maeterlinck 
of plagiarism. The setting of the two dramas is very nearly 
the same, and some of the characters are much alike, but the 
incidents and, above all, the motifs of the two plays are quite 
different. In Browning's drama, Luria, the Moorish chief- 
tain of the Florentine forces, sacrifices self to his sense of 
duty and honor ; in Maeterlinck's work, Monna Vanna, the 
noble Pisan lady, sacrifices herself doubly,^ — ^firstly, to save 
her people from starvation and slaughter, and secondly, to 
save Prinzivalle from torture and dishonorable death. 
Monna Vanna is, doubtless, the stronger and more drama- 
tic of the two works. And yet, after all, it were probably 
wrong to class Monna Vanna as finally and unredeemably 
tragic, for may not the Pisan lady and Prinzivalle have es- 
caped to other and better lands to live in happiness ever 
after ? But this we do not know. The moral problems have 
been solved, and subsequent incidents do not matter. 

Joyzelle ( 1903) has more of the legendary,^ the mystical, 
and the miraculous than Monna Vanna, and it is much the 
weaker play. It denotes a reversion to an earlier and more 
symbolistic type, with its mysterious island, its gloomy and 
deserted palace, its old and tyrannical king, and its magic 
garden ; but a new note is struck in Arielle, the subconscious 
self, clairvoyant and prophetic, of Merlin. 

In Joyzelle full expression is given to the theory that 
wisdom and love, but chiefly love, — ^may control destiny. 
This all-powerful love is thus described: "If he is loved 
with a love that is ingenuous and yet sees clearly, a love as 
simple and pure, and as all-powerful, as mountain streams. 



1 Of. Malory's Morte d* Arthur ^ Tennyson's Idjflls of the King^ etc. There is 
also some slight resemblance \>ti\M9^^nJoyzelU and Shakespeare's Tempest. 
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a love heroic and gentler than a flower, a love that takes all 
and gives back more than it takes, that never hesitates, is 
never mistaken, which nothing troubles or repulses, which 
does not hear or see more than a mysterious happiness in- 
visible to all others, which perceives him in all forms and 
through all trials, and which shall go smilingly as far as 
crime in order to claim him as its own. . . If he obtains this 
love which exists somewhere and awaits him, * * * his 
life will be longer, more beautiful and happier than that of 
other men."i 

In his essay on the modern drama Maeterlinck undertakes 
to tell the future. He speaks of "the decay, one might al- 
most say the creeping paralysis, of external action,"^ and of 
the "desire to penetrate deeper and deeper into human con- 
sciousness."^ He states that, in his opinion, "the highest 
point of human consciousness is attained by the dramas of 
Bjornson, of Hauptmann, and, above all, of Ibsen. Here we 
touch the limit of the resources of modern dramaturgy. 
For, in truth, the further we penetrate into the consciousness 
of man, the less struggle do we discover."* And he then 
makes his prophecy in these words : "For when the sun has 
entered into the consciousness of him who is wise, as we may 
hope that it will some day enter into that of all men, it will 
reveal one duty, and one alone, which is that we should do 
the least possible harm and love others as we love ourselves ; 
and from this duty no drama can spring."^ 



1 Joyzelle, Act I. Scene I. 

2 The Modern Drama, Sutro's translation, in The Double Garden, p. 115. 
8 Idem, pp. 115-6. . 

4 Idem, 129-130. 
6 Idem, 132-3. 
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